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CHAPTER ONE 
Education and Guidance , 


More than a decade ago, we declared our country to be а 
democracy. Since then our efforts in every sphere have been 
directed to making the experiment in democracy a success. 
There have been many significant developments in every sphere 
of our life. 


In the field of education, the most significant development 


improve the educational system so th! ‹ 
of the individual—intellectual, social, еп igmal and practical 


In the changed pattern of education, 
secondary schools has Бевп widened so as to provide a number 
of practical and vocational courses besides the traditional 
academic courses. The new curriculum is intended to meet the ; 
needs of different pupils with different abilities, interests and 
backgrounds. Then again, it is being realized that extra- 
curricular activities are ап important part of the school рго- 
gramme because they help pupils to learn useful skills and to 
develop better personalities. Earlier teaching methods are giving 
place to new ones in which more attention is paid to the indi- 
vidual. The old type examination system with its rigid and 
fixed standards for the pupils is in the process of reform. 


Perhaps the most significant change has been Ше 
introduction of guidance services in schools. The Secondary 
Education Commission, which was appointed by the Government 
of India in October, 1952, to suggest measures for improving 
the prevailing system of secondary education, recognized the 
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tole of guidance in а democratic system of education. It 
strongly recommended that there should be a definite provision 
for guidance for students in schools. During the Third Plan 
period, guidance is being introduced in selected multipurpose 
schools. Gitadually all secondary schools will be provided with. 
these services. 


The need for guidance is universal. All students need 
guidance irrespective of the type and the level of the school 
they are in. Students need guidance for a proper understanding. 
and development of their potentialities. If they are to seek ex- 
регіепсеѕ which are in line with their abilities, interests and 
values and to develop their potentialities to the full, students 
need to know themselves. For forming life goals and plans to 
attain them, a person also needs to know himself. Unless an 
individual possesses adequate self-knowledge Пе is likely to set 
up goals for himself which are too high or too low. This is 


bound to result in maladjustment and wastage of human 
talents. 


Students need guidance to enable them to make choices at 
various stages of their educational career. As a result of 
diversification, upon entering class ІХ they have to choose a 
Course of study which suits them best. Since the choice of a 
course at this stage will affect their future school achievement, 
the kinds of jobs they will find and the amount of satisfaction 
they will get from these jobs, the choice has to be made very 
carefully. They require a realistic knowledge of their abilities, 
interests and needs as well as information regarding edu- 
cational opportunities and the types of jobs for which such 
education will make them fit. Guidance helps students to gain 


this knowledge about themselves and about the courses, 
available. 


Students need guidance in the area of vocational develop- 
ment also. By vocational development we mean the process of 
choosing, preparing for, entering upon and Progressing ina 
career. The process of vocational development ‘begins quite 
early in one’s life and continues till some time after retirement 
from work. In this process the individual passes through 
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various stages, namely, growth, exploration, establishment, 
maintenance and decline. Guidance in secondary schools seeks 
to help students in this processes of self-exploration and in their 
exploration of the world of work. By helping students to gain 
an understanding of their abilities, interests and needs as well as 
helping them to acquire information about various fields of 
work, it makes the transition from school to work easier for 
them. 


In short, then, guidance in school has three objectives. It 
aims at assisting the pupil in his personal adjustment, educa- 
tional planning and vocational development. АП three 
objectives are directly related to the goal of education, i.e., the 
full development of the individual. Guidance can rightly be 
regarded as an integral part of education for it enables education 
to achieve its objectives. 


the same as those of education and J achitate rocess of 
education. There are other геаѕ 50 10-19); ing it in 
the schools. ; 


Although at every stąge of li се problems, 
studies have shown that if af 15 in 
problem-solving early in life, he él Һау / fewer 
problems at a later stage in life апа t robilem aré also not, 


likely to be of a very serious nature. 


Secondly, because of ‘rapid educational expansion a large 
percentage of the children of school-going age are now attend- 
ing school. The percentage will continue to increase even 
further. A large number of students are coming to the school 
from homes which are not able to assist them adequately in 
dealing with their life problems. Due to various factors such 
as rapid industrialization, political and social changes in the 
occupational structure of the country, the growing complexity 
of life, etc., the home does not provide the child the kind of 
support and help it did in earlier days. The school is the only „ 
agency to which such students can look for the help they need 
to deal with these problems. 
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Lastly the school is in а better position than any other 
social agency to give to the students the kind and amount of 
assistance they need. It is in a better position to collect 
the data about students which are essential for an effective 
guidance programme. Again thé school can easily approach 
other community agencies which may help it to do a better job 
of meeting the needs of the students. Above all, the students 
and parents will have more confidence in the teachers and 


school counsellors, whom they already know, than in guidance 
workers from other agencies. 


_ While it is true that the aim of guidance is the total develop- 
ment of the individual, the guidance worker must always be 
concerned with relating this aim with another important aim 
of guidance, namely, meeting the needs and demands of society. 
As one writer in the field has Observed, ‘it is the burden and 
glory of the guidance worker that he has a relation both to 
the individual and to society.’! The counsellor’s task, there- 
fore, is not only to help the individual find himself but also to 
help him to relate himself to the changing environmental 


conditions and opportunities in such a manner as to benefit 
both himself and the society in which he lives. 


In the area of communal living,*the individual has to 
exercise certain social responsibilities and meet certain social 
obligations, The attitudes and values which one needs for 
' good social action and social living are not inborn. In most 
Societies, it is the school which undertakes the responsibility 
of educating youth in the social attitudes and habits necessary 
for satisfactory social living. АП of the group situations and 
experiences in the school embody to some extent the values 
and principles of good social relationship. However, through 
special attention in group guidance sessions the counsellor can 
help young people to work out their common Problems of 
Social behaviour, values and attitudes. Guidance, therefore, 
has an important contribution to make to the welfare of society 


in this respect by helping the individuals within the group, to 
get along better with each other. 


1. Robert H. Mathewson. Guidance 
Bros., New York: 1958. p 83. 


Policy and Practice, Harper and 


j 
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Another way in which guidance contributes to the welfare 
of society is through helping youth to relate their own capa- 
cities and interests to the jobs available in our society. By 
helping young people to choose occupations which are suitable 
for them in terms of their talents and inclinations, guidance 
contributes to the more efficient use of manpower. This in 
turn leads to higher production, higher incomes and ultimately 
a higher level of employment. The employment of workers 
who are ill-suited to their jobs generally leads to a high rate 
of labour placement, or to the retention of persons who are 
inefficient. By preventing this wastage in our economic and 
industrial life, guidance makes an important contribution to 
the progress and prosperity of our country. Hence even іп 
underdeveloped countries, guidance is not the luxury that it is 
mistakenly believed by some critics to be, but rather an effective 
tool for national development. 


However, it would be impractical to expect the schools, as 
they are organized at present, to provide guidance services to 
an adequate extent. Teachers and school principals will have 
to be trained and oriented properly, schools will have to be 
better equipped, overcrowding in classes reduced and exami- 
nations and other school practices improved before the schools 
can be expected to accept and carry their guidance responsi- 
bilities in a proper manner. Since some efforts have already 
been made to introduce these changes we can be optimistic 
regarding the future of guidance services in schools. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Meaning of Guidance 


Guidance includes all those services which contribute to the 
individual’s development into a mature and balanced person- 
ality who is able to make good use of his abilities and to 
carry out his responsibilities. The special characteristics of 
such a personality are self-understanding and self-direction. 
Therefore, guidance seeks to help the individual in understand- 
ing himself, his needs and values, strengths and short-comings. 
It also seeks to provide opportunities for him to develop the 
skills necessary for self-direction in 


(i) establishing suitable educational, vocational and per- 
sonal goals, 
(ii) planning desirable ways of pursuing these goals, and 
(iii) developing standards and values consistent with these 
life goals so that the individual is provided with suit- 
able criteria for the choice of experiences. р 
Self-knowledge and self-direction аге dependent upon many 
types of learnings. An individual must learn to understand, 
analyse and face problems and to use various available resour- 
ces in the study and solution of these problems. He must learn 
to establish goals, and to make and carry through plans design- 
ed to reach the goals. Besides, he must learn to judge his 
progress towards his goals and to modify his goals and plans 
in the light of earlier experiences. Once he has acquired such 
learnings he can be expected to have attained self-knowledge 
and self-direction. These learnings cannot be acquired over- 
night or in the course of a few days, months or years. The 
search for self-understanding and self-direction must be conti- 


nued throughout one’s life. Guidance merely helps a person 
to get started in this direction. 
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Since individuals need assistance at all stages of develop- 
ment, guidance of necessity must be a continuous process. 
Incidental and haphazard guidance activities cannot serve the 
purpose. Guidance must be developmental and continuous, 
starting right from the time a child enters school and continuing 
for some time after he has left it. 


Developmental guidance does not try only to cure, to wait 
till the problems have occurred and done their damage. It 
must begin before the problems arise and maladjustments 
‘occur. If unsolved problems are allowed to accumulate, their 
total effect may lead the individual to the point where his capa- 
city for growth is blocked. In such cases guidance’ may be of 
little or no help. Therefore, guidance should primarily aim at 
prevention. 


Problems that call for guidance are many and varied. These 
are related to education, vocation, health and physique, recrea- 
tion, and personal and social adjustment. But the chief con- 
cern of guidance is the individual himself and not his problem. 
Of course, guidance assists the individual in solving his prob- 
lems, but the aim is to help him develop certain skills and 
insights which will enable him to deal with his problem himself. 


Guidance is a process. It is a group of activities. The 
mere presence of guidance tools and personnel cannot be 
equated with guidance. Unless and until tools are put to use 
and the personnel are actively engaged in working for the 
objectives of guidance we do not have guidance. Distinction must 
be made between those things which make it possible to guide 
wisely and the process of guidance itself. Tests, occupational 
information, cumulative records, all have a place in the process 
of guidance but they do not make up the process. It is only 


when they are used ina conscious effort to help individuals 
that guidance is present. 


Guidance is based upon the fact of human need. The need 
for guidance is universal and the human needs for which 
guidance services are provided are common to all of us. We 
are confronted with numerous situations in our daily life which 


Tequire us to make choices of some sort. Some of these 
choices and decisions are trivial, others like the choice of a 
specific job or course of study are more important as they 
have a profound, and often permanent influence on our lives 
and adjustments. All decisions, big or small when taken to- 
gether, play an important part in determining what we are 
becoming, in fashioning our needs and goals, and in influenc- 
ing our plans and aspirations. Each stage of development in 
life brings to us many problems. Having problems is there- 
fore a normal part of living. Helping each individual to solve 
these problems and to develop skills in making choices and 
adjustments at each stage of growth is one of the tasks of 
guidance “and one of the major responsibilities of the 
community. 


Although all individuals have problems and many problems 
are common to all individuals, there are differences among 
individuals, as well as in the same individual at different periods 
of life, as regards the kind, the number and the degree of 
severity of problems in general and in the predominance of one 
kind of problems over another. Individuals differ also in their 
capacity to deal with their problems and in their need for 
guidance. Despite this, all individuals need guidance. Guidance 
services in a school, therefore, should not be reserved for a 
small section of the students. АП students should have the 
advantages of such services. 


Faith in the individual’s right to manage his affairs in his 
own way isa basic principle of guidance. Guidance seeks to 
make the individual more and more independent and not to 
encourage him to depend continuously on external help. 
Occasionally the individual will require external help, but the 
assistance given to the individual should not be prescriptive. 
It should not attempt to tell the individual what he should do 
or should not do, but rather help him to choose for himself 
what he will do. This means that instead of telling the student 
entering secondary school to take this or that course, we should 
help him to get a clear idea of what courses he must take in 
order to do what he wants to do in life. When this is clear, 
he makes his own choice, and needs no advice. 
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Guidance is an integral part of education and is inherent in 
the very objective of education, i. e., the full and harmonious 
development of the individual’s personality. Therefore the 
philosophy of guidance should permeate the total school system. 
Its activities cannot be restricted to one part of the curriculum, 
to one period in the school’s time-table orto one or a few 
members of the school staff. The school curriculum, which 
has been defined as all the educational experiences provided 
for the pupils in the school, includes guidance which itself is an 
educational experience. Again, all the school activities irrespec- 
tive of whether these are carried on th the classroom, laboratory, 
workshop or the playground can be organized in such a way 
that they become a part of the process of guidance. Therefore, it 
is not desirable to confine guidance to one period of the school’s 
time-schedule. Likewise it would be fatal to the interests of 
the guidance programme if itis the: sole responsibility of one 
or a few members of the school staff. Guidance in school 
should be the co-operative responsibility of all the members of 
the staff. They must join hands in discharging this responsibi- 
lity, each member contributing his share according to his 
capabilities and training. Besides, they should seek the co- 
Operation of the parents as well as the various welfare agencies 
in the eneighbourhood such as employment exchanges, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides Associations, medical experts, business 
experts, philanthropic organizations, etc. 


СНАРТЕВ ТНРЕЕ 


Services іп а School Guidance Programme 


Broadly speaking, a school guidance programme includes all 
those activities other than the instructional, which are planned 
and carried out to assist all pupils in their educational and. 
vocational development and personal adjustment. 


A guidance programme does not appear suddenly. It must 
develop gradually through various planned stages and should 
be related to the needs and resources of the school. At the 
start it may have a few basic services. More services may be 
added and the previous ones widened in scope as the needs and 
resources of the school increase. 


Each pupil needs to gain a clear understanding of himself 
and comprehensive information about educational, vocational 
and other opportunities if he is to make Proper decisions. 
and plans. Therefore a school guidance programme should 
include pupil information and occupational information 
services for assisting the individual pupil in this respect. Pupil 
information service is concerned with the collection and main- 
tenance of information about the various aspects of each 
pupil’s personality, and with the use ofthis information in 
such a way that each pupil is able to'form a realistic concept of 
himself. The occupational information service is concerned. 
with the collection and maintenance of information for use by 
the pupils, about educational and vocational opportunities 
available for them in the country. 


Frequently pupils are not able to accept the objective infor- 
mation presented to them about themselves. Nor are they able 
to relate their knowledge of themselves to that of available 
opportunities so as to make sound plans, choices and adjust- 
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ments. The aim of the counselling service is to assist pupils to 
use this information for making adequate choices, plans and 
adjustments. 


The pupil information service, the occupational information 
service and the counselling service are the three asic services 
of a school guidance programme. 


1. PUPIL INFORMATION SERVICE 


Pupil information service is concerned with the gathering, 
maintenance and use of information. Its success depends upon 
the co-operative efforts of all the school personngl as well as 
on physical facilities such as space and equipment, personnel for 
clerical work and finances available. 


(a) Gathering Information 


Socio-economic condition of the family, the relationships 
in the home, his school achievement, physical health and 
leisure-time activities, all have a great bearing оп the pupil’s 
growth and development. Without this information the 
guidance workers cannot effectively help the pupils to know 


themselves. ° 


Such information can be obtained from various sources with 
the aid of certain techniques. The pupil himself is the primary 
source of information. Parents, teachers, friends and other 
individuals who know, the pupils are some of the other 


sources. 


Interviews, questionnaires, observation, tests and inven- 
tories are examples of some techniques frequently used by 
counsellors to obtain the information from these sources. 
Psychological tests and inventories have been widely used in 
some of the western countries. In our country not much prog- 
ress has been made in developing such tests. Though a large 
number of intelligence tests have been developed, tests to 
measure other aspects such as interest, adjustment, special 7 
aptitudes, etc., are not as yet available. Even those tests which 
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are available аге not always of a satisfactory standard. Hence 
the test-user has to be very careful in selecting tests for use and 
in interpreting test results to the pupil, his teachers or parents. 


Some orientation regarding the use and value of tests is 
given to pupils, so that they are able to understand their pur- 
Pose and have reasonable expectations from tests. This pre- 
testing orientation is given through group talks and discussions. 
It helps students to understand the meaning of terms such as 
intelligence, aptitude, interest and personality. How tests 
contribute to self-understanding and the implications of test 
scores for future planning is also explained to pupils in group 
sessions. 


е 


А test score cannot be regarded as the final word about a 
pupil’s intelligence, aptitude, interest or Personality. Sometimes, 
due to various inaccuracies and errors in the test, test scores 
may be deceptive. In order to be able to make right use of 
tests, a person generally requires some training. Untrained 
Persons are not able to administer and score the tests correctly. 
They are also likely to misinterpret test results. 


As all Ше information that the counsellor needs to have 
about a student cannot be collected through the use of psycho- 
logical tests, several поп ез пе techniques are also used. 
Observation is an important non-testing technique of gathering 
information. Teachers have numerous opportunities to observe 
students in classroom and out-of-class situations. Observa- 
tion does not call for very specialized training. However, un- 
less teachers are given some help by the counsellor in the 


initial stages, their observations are likely to Бе biased and 
unreliable. 


Observations are generally recorded in the form of anecdotal 
records. These are brief factual reports by teachers of their 
observations of a pupil’s behaviour. They are accounts of 
what a child actually did or said and do not contain any judge- 
ment or evaluation. Such records have to be maintained 
Continuously over a long period of time if they are to reveal 
consistent trends in behaviour. Observations by teachers of 


та. 
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pupil-bebaviour may also be recorded on rating scales. A 
rating scale isa specially prepared form consisting of names 


and definitions of important characteristics or qualities to be 


observed. Alongside each quality is a three or five-point scale 
on which the observer records his estimate of the degree to 
which the individual being rated possesses that quality. Since 
the rating scale is a very subjective technique, teachers need to 
be trained in its use. Questionnaires and inventories are other 
techniques used for gathering information. These are specially 
prepared forms in which the pupil provides information about 
himself by replying to questions or by checking statements. 
Since they are easy to administer, teachers can use them for 
gathering information about their pupils. 


(b) Maintaining Information 


Pupil information collected form various; sources 
through different techniques must be summarized, orgal 
and recorded so as to give a clear and accurate pigture о 
past development of a pupil and his present status, Хе 


Usually Ше information about a pupil is rec а 
cumulative record card. Тһе cumulative record card 15 50 
designed’that various types of information about a pupil can be 


added year after year. A developmental picture of the pupil 


can thus be obtained. 


The cumulative record cards of all pupils are kept together 
at one place either in the principal’s or in the counsellor’s office. 
‘Since some of the information is of a confidential nature, the 
records are generally made available only to those persons who 
are likely to use information for assisting the pupil in making 
adjustment and plans. 


The cumulative records are maintained by the teachers and 
the counsellors working in co-operation. In addition to the 
identifying data such as name, date of birth, address, and 
school examination marks, the teacher generally fills in 
information made available to him by other teachers or collected 
‘by him through his own observations. The counsellor is res- 
ponsible for filling in data about a pupil’s abilities, interest, 
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personality, qualities obtained from standardized tests, rating 
scales and interviews. 


All the information collected about a pupil is not recorded 
in his cumulative record card. It is summarized periodically 
so as to bring out the main trends and patterns of a pupil’s 


development in different areas and the summaries are then 
recorded. 


If the records are to be of maximum value they must be 
maintained regularly and kept up-to-date. Information from 
the card is summarized and sent to the next school at the time a 
pupil leaves school. This enables the teachers and the counsel- 
lors in those schools to understand the new entrant as well as to 


save the time they would have had to spend in collecting such 
information themselves. 


(c) Using Pupil Information 


The primary objective of the pupil information service 
is to help the pupil to form a clear image of himself and to 
gain an understanding of his liabilities and assets. Therefore 
all the activities that are carried out under this service should 
have this end in view. 

The attitudes of the teachers and parents towards the pupils 
depend on their knowledge of the pupils. Unfavourable attitudes 
on the part of others are likely to have a harmful effect on the 
pupil and may lead him to have a poor opinion of himself. The 
information about a pupil is therefore used by the counsellor to 
help teachers and parents to know and understand the pupil, to 
develop the right attitudes towards him and to have reasonable 
expectations of him. Helping the teachers and parents in this 
respect is one of the important uses of pupil information. 


The information when interpreted to the pupil can enable 
him to gain self-insight. Two methods are generally used for 
interpreting pupil information to the students. These are 
ггопр discussions and interviews. Group discussions can be 
used to tell pupils about the values and limitations of psycho- 
logical tests and other techniques used and the meaning of their 
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test scores. Тһе interview is used when a pupil needs infor- 
mation of an individual or confidential nature interpreted to 
him, or when he needs assistance in using such information for 
making decisions, choices and plans. 


When interpreting the information to the pupil “the counsel- 
lor tries to ensure that the language he is using is simple and 
clear. Every effort is made to avoid technical terms and 
emotionally charged words which may confuse or upset the 


pupil. 


The cumulative record card can also help the counsellor to 
prepare himself for the interview. Before each iaterview the 
counsellor reviews the information contained in the pupil’s 
cumulative record card. When used in this way to get to know 
and understand the pupil in advance, the cumulative record 
card enables the counsellor to make better use of the limited 
time available for counselling. 


Interpretation of the information to the pupil is the most 
important yet the most difficult of all the activities undertaken 
under pupil information service. Since it requires a great deal 
of skill and special training, it is undertaken by the counsellor 
himself. “ 


2. OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION SERVICE 


The school occupational information service is concerned 
with the collection and dissemination of occupational infor- 
mation. Occupational information includes information 
about occupations, their requirements and offerings, local 
employment trends and opportunities, training facilities, 
etc. Students need such information for making appropriate 
educational and vocational choices, since they do not know 
enough about the adult world of work. Occupational infor- 
mation is also needed by counsellors and teachers to assist 
students in making wise choices. To be useful, the occupational 
information must be accurate and current. Outdated infor- 
mation is likely to be inaccurate, and inaccurate information 
will do more harm than good. 
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(а) Collecting Occupational Information 


Collection of information is the first step in building up a 
school occupational information service. 


The needs and backgrounds of the pupils will determine the 
type and amount of information collected. The information 
collected generally covers all those occupations which the 
students of a school have been entering in the previous years 
and are likely to enter in future. Besides, it covers all those 
aspects or characteristics of these occupations about which the 
students and the guidance workers need to be well informed. 
Information is obtained directly from primary sources such as 
employers, employees, training and educational institutions or 
from secondary sources such as printed material. The former 
is likely to be more accurate. Again, information published 
by government agencies such as the Directorate General of 
Employment and Training, the Central and the state bureaus 
© educational and vocational guidance, etc., is likely to be 
more accurate than that published by commercial agencies. 


Information is collected from various sources and through a 
variety of methods. One of the most popular methods of 


collecting information is by surveys. © Surveys may take one 
of the following three forms : 


(i) Want-ad survey 
(ii) Alumni follow-up survey 
(iii) Community survey š 

Want-ad survey is one of the cheapest and the easiest 
methods of collecting information. The ‘situations vacant’ 
advertisements which have appeared in newspapers over a 
period of six months or a year are collected and the infor- 
mation they contain is analysed and tabulated. This method 


is good since it provides current information about many kinds 
of jobs. 


In alumni follow-up survey the old students of a school are 
contacted personally or by mail. However, through this 
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method information can be obtained about those occupations 
only in which the old students of a particular school are 
engaged. 


Іп a community survey Ше» employing agencies and edu- 
cational and training institutions existing in the ‘community 
served by school, are contacted personally or through mail. 
The method is more expensive than а want-ad survey or an 
alumni follow-up survey. 


Information is available in many forms such as posters, 
charts, films, filmstrips, books, monograpks, pamphlets, leaflets, 
directories. etc. It is desirable to collect varied forms of 
information. 


The information collected from different sources is classified 
and filed. It may be housed in a separate library or displayed in 
а corner of the school library. Schools generally adopt the latter 
practice. Charts, posters, newspapers cuttings and scraps are 
displayed on bulletin boards. Leaflets, booklets, books, etc., 
may be kept on open shelves or display racks where students 


can handle them at leisure. 


(b) Disseminating Occupational Information 


There are many ways of disseminating occupational infor- 
mation to the students. Most popular among them аге: 


(2) College Day 


Representatives from some of the neighbouring colleges 
and training institutions are invited to the school on a particular 
day to speak to the students of the school leaving class about 
the institutions they represent. The speaker provides informa- 
tion about the courses offered, the admission requirements, 


expenses involved, etc. 
Career days for students of the final class who plan to 


terminate their studies after secondary school and ‘school days’ 
for students of 5th and 8th classes may be organized on simi- 


lar lines. 
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(и) Career Conferences 


Career conferences are group meetings held with employers 
or experienced workers drawn from various occupational fields. 
Usually, only one speaker is invited at a time. However, there 
are different patterns of conferences. Some career conferences 
last for only a day or part of a day whereas others may extend 


over several days and involve speakers from many different 
occupations. 


The conference opens with an inspirational talk by the 
school counsellor or a teacher. The guest speaker or speakers 
then address, the students. The talk is generally followed Бу 
questions from the students. Students need to be prepared in 
advance for the conference. They have to be helped to think 
and select questions to be put to the speaker. They have also to 
be instructed regarding the occupation or occupations on which 
they should concentrate their attention. 


(iit) А Course in Occupations 


A course in occupations consisting of a series of group dis- 
cussions or class talks spread over a number of weeks is another 
way of providing occupational information to students. ” 


The counsellor may give all the talks in а course, may seek 
the help of other members of the staff or invite representatives 
of different occupations. The objective of such a course is not 
only to instruct or inform the students but also to assist them 
in their career planning. 


(iv) Career Displays and Career Exhibitions 
Displays and exhibitions are used for disseminating infor- 
mation as well as for arousing the students’ interest in guidance 


services. 


The basic difference between a display and an exhibition is 
that the former is concerned with one theme ata time, while 
the latter may cover more than one theme simultaneously. 


All the materials—pictures, charts, posters, books, pamph- 
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lets, etc.—are carefully selected and attractively arranged. 


Students can help in the preparation of display materials and 
in their arrangement. 


(ә) Plant Tours 


Visits to industries provide the students with direct ex- 
perience of the work done and the physical and the social 
environment in which it is done. If the visit is to be of maxi- 
mum value, the students should be prepared for it in advance 
So that they know what to observe, which questions to ask 
and how to behave during the visit. A visit is more useful 
when followed by a group discussion in which students talk 
about what they have seen and exchange ideas. > 


(0) Film Show 


A film show is a substitute for a visit. Only a small number 
of films are available in our country. Moreover it involves the 
uso of apparatus and electricity, which are not always available 
in all schools. When followed by a group discussion it becomes 
A useful means of disseminating occupational information. 


(vii) Screening of Filmstrips 


A filmstrip is a series of still pictures, each picture depicting 
a different aspect of a particular job. 


A filmstrip is a poor substitute for a plant tour or a film 
show. However, when accompanied bya commentary it can 


prove to be quite an useful method of disseminating informa- 
tion, 


(viii) Interview ‘ 


While the methods described above are group methods, the 
interview is a method of giving information to one individual at 
atime. In an interview situation, the information may be read 
Out to the student from printed material or it may be given orally. 
Usually such interviews form рагі of the counselling process, 
Since interviews are time-consuming, group methods of dissemi- 
nating information are generally used. 
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Each of the methods described above has some use. Аз far 
as possible, a variety of methods should be used in a 
school. 


2 3. COUNSELLING SERVICE 


Human beings have always had problems. They have al- 
ways sought to find some relief from their troubles by talking 
about them to others and seeking their counsel. Thus parents, 
teachers, doctors, lawyers and others have at one time or another 
been called upon to assist others who have problems which 
they camaot resolve on their own. Counselling is, therefore, 
not a recent innovation. 


Though counselling іп this general informal sense is as old 
as man, counselling as a profession is relatively a recent 
development. The term ‘counselling’ hascome to have many 
meanings, indeed so many that it has led to many misconcep- 
tions and misunderstandings. There are those who regard 
counselling as synonymous with interviewing, whereas actually 
its aims and methods differ a great deal from those of an 
ordinary interview. Then again, there are those who regard 
counselling as consisting of giving advice, providing infor- 
mation, making recommendations or solving problems. 


Counselling, in the sense in which it is used here, refers to 
an inter-personal relationship in which one person, with special 
training and competency, (the counsellor) assists another (the 
counsellee), to understand himself and his environment and to 
develop his potentialitizs and resources so that he may func- 
tion as an independent and self-reliant person, capable of 
making his own decisions and solving his own problems. 


One factor common to all counselling is an inter-personal 
or face-to-face relationship. Another common factor is the 


aim of the counsellor to assist the client in his total personality 
development. 


The counselling relationship is based on the following 


FT 
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principles or beliefs : 


(a) Each person is to be respected and valued as a per- 
son of worth. 

(b) Each person has the innate capacity to assume res- 
ponsibility for himself and to make appropriate 
choices or decisions. 


(c) Each person has the right to direct his life as he 
chooses, to select his own goals and to make his own 
decisions. 

Ф 

The counsellor, therefore, tries to create in the counselling 
situation the conditions under which the individual may 
develop his strengths, take responsibilities for himself and 
reach adequate decisions. The atmosphere in which such 
growth can take place in the student being counselled, depends 
more on the attitudes of the counsellor towards the counsellee 
than upon the specific techniques he uses. For a good coun- 
selling relationship, the following attitudes are essential : 


(а) «А genuine respect for and acceptance of the client. 
This is most essential since being respected by another 
is often the first step in the development of self- 
respect. The counsellor accepts the counsellee as he is, 
he does not judge, condemn, criticize or reprove him. 


(b) Understanding and the communication of this under- 
standing. This understanding does not depend only 
on knowledge of the counsellee and his background 
but rather on the ability of the counsellor to ‘feel 
with? the counsellee and to see the worl 


the eyes of the counsellee. The coun < Ties (to ~ 

place himself in the counsellee’s pla A realizes с 
Т а. ЭС 

that to understand the counselle іпбз апа, N 


behaviour һе must see things as th ¢ounsell 
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counselling relationship, another characteristic of this relation- 
ship is the complete absence of threat. Studies of human 
behaviour have shown that threat to the self is the cause of 
many personality disturbances and maladjustments. On the 
other haad, changes in attitudes and behaviour and growth 
in the direction of independence and maturity can occur in ап 
atmosphere free of threat. The counsellor strives to create such 
an atmosphere through his attitudes of respect, acceptance and 
understanding. In such a permissive atmosphere the coun- 
sellor feels free to talk about his fears, anxieties or other feel- 
ings which may have been troubling him. As he talks and 
discusses _ his problems with the counsellor, he begins to under- 
stand himself a little better. It is this self-understanding which 
enables him to make wiser decisions in any area of his life. 


From the above description it will be seen that counselling, 
is a highly complex activity, requiring special abilities, atti- 
tudes and skills which are acquired only through specialized 
training. Hence, it is the duty and responsibility of the school 
administration to appoint only those persons as counsellors 
who are fully qualified for the job. 


Since counselling also makes great demands on the time of 
the counsellor, he needs to have the co-operation and support 
of the entire school staff in planning and carrying out the 
various activities of the total guidance programme described 
earlier under the pupil information and occupational informa- 
tion services. 


CHAPTER FOUR ç 


Guidance Personnel in the School 


An adequate guidance programme requires the co-operation 
of all the members of the school staff. It is the duty of every 
staff member to participate actively in this programme and to 
further its objectives. Unless the counsellor receives ¢he active 
support of the school principal and the other staff members, 
he is not likely to succeed in his effort to develop an effective 
programme. On his part the counsellor should make sure 
that the purpose, functions and procedures of the guidance 
programme are clear to all, since effective participation by all 
members of the school staff can only be secured if there is 
proper understanding and appreciation of the need for 
guidance. 


The school principal or headmaster is the key person in 
developing and improving guidance services in the school. His 
support and administrative leadership are essential for the 
success of the programme. He is responsible for  ргоу-: 
ding the resources and personnel for the school guidance 
programme as well as time in the school time-table for guidance 
activities. It is also his responsibility to provide facilities for 
the in-service training of his staff. The principal plays an 
important role in formulating objectives and plans, in enlisting 
the co-operation of other welfare agencies in the community, 
and in interpreting the school guidance programme to the 
educational authorities and the public. With a sympathetic 
administrator, who understands the goals of guidance and who 
supports the programme of guidance activities, the counsellor’s 
task of developing the proper working relationship with the 
other staff members and of integrating guidance services into 
the total school programme is half achieved. 
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If the guidance point of view is to pervade the school, every 
teacher must function as guidance worker. Because of close 
contacts with the students and many opportunities to observe 
them in different classroom and out-of-class situations, the 
teacher is in a position to contribute many important insights 
and undérstandings about individual pupils, which can be use- 
ful to the counsellor in meeting their needs. Besides, his 
contacts with parents are closer than those of any other staff 
member. As a result of their longer association with the teacher, 
the parents have more faith in him and аге more likely to 
accept his interpretations of the school guidance programme. 
The class teacher can also contribute to Ше guidance pro- 
gramme jn many other ways : by providing for all pupils a class- 
room atmosphere which is conducive to learning ; by emphasiz- 
ing the occupational significance of the subject he teaches, by 
administering and scoring group tests of intelligence and 
special abilities, and by providing opportunities to pupils which 
will promote good personal-social adjustment. 


Although the teacher has a very important role to play in 
the school guidance programme, he cannot carry out many of 
the guidance activities without the professional assistance and 
supervision of the counsellor. A school can provide a minimum 
guidance programme even without: a counsellor, but a well- 
organized and effectively functioning guidance programme 
requires the services of a trained counsellor. 


The school counsellor is the person who, by virtue of his 
special training, provides professional leadership to the other 
members of the guidance team. He assists the administrator in 
formulating goals and plans and interpreting the programme to 
the staff and community. He helps the teachers in carrying out 
Various guidance functions and co-ordinates their activities. It 
is his responsibility to organize the various guidance services 
and plan the details of the;school guidance programme. He also 


assumes the full responsibility for counselling all those pupils 
who need individual assistance. 


Since the co-operation of the school administrator and the 
teacher 5 most essential to the counsellor for the smooth 
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functioning of his programme, һе also needs to provide some 
form of orientation and in-service training to create an appre- 
ciation of what guidance can do for the pupils and teachers as 
well as to provide the latter with the skill they need for effective 
Participation in the implementation of the programme. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Guidance in the Primary School 


Guidance is a universal need and one which is present at 
all stages of development. The young child in the primary 
school needs guidance to enable him to make a satisfactory 
transition from the home to the school. In the home the child 
is relatively free to do what he likes ; his social relationships 
are restricted mainly to his parents and siblings. In the school 
certain limits and controls are imposed, he has definite tasks to 
до at certain times; the social circle is widened апа he is 
required to learn new social skills and graces. The transition is 
not always easy for many children. As a result of difficulties 
in adjustment at this stage, undesirable attitudes towards school 
апа life may be developed, which may lead to more serious 
difficulties at a later stage. 


Guidance programmes in the primary school can have 
the following aims: (i) creating favourable conditions and 
opportunities for effective learning and for the acquisition of 
basic skills necessary for satisfactory progress thréugh the 
school ; (ii) developing favourable Attitudes and behaviour in 
the classroom situation ; (iii) orienting pupils for the life in 
the high school so that the transition may be smooth and easy ; 
and (iv) helping pupils to develop those attitudes, habits and 
traits which are necessary for a balanced and well-integrated 
personality. In short, guidance services in the elementary school 
should offer assistance to children in the areas of personal- 
social development, as well as in problems connected with 
learning. 


The three basic services of a school guidance programme 
described earlier can be developed in the elementary school. 
Information about the child can be collected through the use of 
Such non-testing techniques as anecdotal records by the teacher, 
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interviews with parents, etc., as suitable tests for use 
at this stage have not yet been developed. The information 
collected about a pupil from different sources should be cares 
fully recorded in the cumulative record card. These data will 
be of use to the teachers and the principal in understanding 
the child and providing for him those experiences and condi- 
tions which will meet his needs. When the child is теаду 


to enter high school the card can be sent to his new 
school, 


Educational orientation for the life in the high school as 
Well as some occupational orientation to give pupils an idea 
of the broad occupational groups or fields, should be provided 
to pupils in the upper class of the school either thi®wgh the 
curriculum, particularly social studies or, if this is not feasible, 
through an orientation course specially designed for the 
Purpose. Visits can be arranged for these pupils to the 
secondary schools as well as to local plants, workshops, insti- 
tutions to give them an idea of the different kinds of work 
done. Hobbies and projects can be encouraged by providing 


for different kinds of clubs for pupils with different interests 
and abilities, 


Though actual counselling cannot bz provided by the 
teachers they can assist pupils who have simple problems in the 
area of learning skills, social relations, adjustment to the 
demands of the school, etc., by talking individually to such 
pupils. Pupils who have more serious problems which the 
teachers feel they are not competent to handle, should be 
referred to the counsellor if there {15 one іп the school, 
ог to a child guidance centre in the community, or to a 
psychiatrist. 


The provision of guidance at the elementary level can also 
help the school to deal with the problem of drop-outs. If 
such children are detected early and given individual attention, 
they can be motivated to continue in school. 


If children are given guidance at this level, it is 
likely that they will have fewer problems as well as less 
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severe ones in later life. The individual at this stage is much 
more receptive and flexible. Behaviour patterns have not 
been so definitely established; parents are more readily brought 
jnto conference with the teachers and headmaster; hence more 
can be achieved with less effort. 


